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BRAZIL: 


Macroeconomic Indicators: 


GDP in current dollars (billions) 
Per capita GDP in current dollars 
Real GDP growth (%) 

Consumer price index (%)--IPC* 
Exports (million U.S.$) 

Imports (million U.S.$) 

Trade balance (million U.S.$) 
Reserves less gold (million U.S.$) 
External debt (billion U.S.$) 
Debt service ratio 

Exchange rate (average Cz./U.S.$) 


Principal Exports 1986 
(prelim., in millions U.S.$) 


Metallurgical products 
Coffee 

Transport equip. & parts 
Iron and other ores 
Soybean products 


$ 2,650 
2,327 
2,078 


Total including others $22,393 


Industrial Indicators 1984 
(percentage change) 
Mineral extraction 
Manufacturing (overall) 
Capital goods 

Consumer durables 
Overall 


30.5% 
6.1% 
14.7% 
-7.5% 
7.0% 


* 
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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1984 


211.6 
1,619 
5.7% 
236.2% 
27,005 
13,916 
13,089 
11,508 
102.0 
63.1% 
1.848 


1985 1986 


(prelim. ) 


1987 
(proj.) 


220.7 
1,647 
8.3% 
228.9% 
25,639 
13,153 
12,486 
10,005 
105.1 
71.3% 
6.200 


271.4 
1,977 
8.2% 
140.2% 
22,393 
14,044 
8, 349 
5,803 
110.6 
94.1% 
13.654 


287 
1,980 
2.5% 
330.0% 
26, 200 
15,100 
11,100 
3, 700 
113.6 
89.8% 
38.7 


Principal Imports 1986 
(prelim., in millions U.S.$ fob) 


Capital goods 

Crude oil and derivatives 
Chemical products 

Coal 

Wheat 


$ 3,464 
3,020 
2,584 

478 
248 


$14,044 


Jan.-June 1987 


-2.7% 
8.5% 
5.9% 

-2.5% 
7.8% 


IPC -—— consumer price index (used in the calculation of many other government 
indices). 





INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


Economic growth in 1987 declined steadily from the buoyant levels reached 
during 1986. Inflation, which had reached 20 percent per month by mid-1987, 
was temporarily slowed by the June 1987 “Bresser Plan," instituting wage and 
price controls and promising to reduce the inflationary federal budget 
deficit. Political resistance to budget cuts and major tax increases for 
1988 led to Finance Minister Bresser's resignation in December 1987, raising 
questions that public spending (and the public deficit) will be significantly 
reduced in 1988. On the other hand, exports rebounded sharply as regular 
devaluations generally maintained the cruzado at competitive levels and 
lower domestic demand, stemming from declining real purchasing power, made 
Brazilian exporters more aggressive. 


Short-term economic prospects favor "stagflation." Without new wage-price 
controls, many predict inflation will exceed 1987's 366 percent. Domestic 
demand will continue weak, reflecting likely declines in real purchasing 
power, weak foreign and domestic investment, and high interest rates. 
Unemployment, which increased in 1987, will continue to be a problem. The 
export sector should be promising overall despite possible U.S. trade 
sanctions stemming from Brazil's computer-related (informatics) restrictions. 


Political uncertainties complicate the economic picture. The first draft of 
the new Brazilian Constitution -- a final vote is not predicted before April 
1988 -- contains provisions which, if adopted, would negatively affect 
foreign direct investment. The Constituent Assembly will also have to 
decide the length of the President's term of office, whether Brazil should 
have a presidential or parliamentary form of government, and various 
measures affecting the labor market. Elections for the head of state could 
take place as early as November 1988. 


Preliminary figures indicate national and multinational firms alike 
postponed planned investment during 1987. Pre-1985 net foreign investment 
inflows led to modest outflows in 1987. High-level Brazilian Government 
concerns with disinvestment have led to pronouncements favoring continued 
foreign investment, but there have been no major regulatory or legal changes 
to encourage foreign investment or reinvestment. New debt-to-equity 
conversion regulations become effective in early 1988; conversions wil] 
likely be modest initially. 


U.S. exporters will continue to have problems in the Brazilian market. 
Despite possible tariff policy reform, major restrictions include the import 
licensing regime, company- and sector-level import quotas, relatively high 
tariffs, the "Law of Similars" (which restricts imports competing with 
domestically-produced goods) and extensive informatics import restrictions. 
The Brazilian Government has said that U.S. trade retaliation against 
Brazilian products would be met with sanctions against U.S. exports. 
Nevertheless, opportunities exist for aggressive U.S. exporters. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Economic policy pronouncements were often undercut or not implemented. The 
June 1987 Bresser Macroeconomic Plan attacked inflation by cooling domestic 
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demand and reducing the government deficit. Although the plan was initially 
successful, large price increases beginning in September 1987 in many areas 
(including foodstuffs, mortgage payments and rents, motor vehicles and 
fuels, and mass transportation), led to increasing inflation. Wage 
adjustments, well above Finance Minister Bresser's guidelines even in the 
public sector, also added to inflation. Inflation in 1987 totalled almost 
366 percent as measured by the IPC (consumer price) index. The December 
1987 inflation rate of 14.14 percent represents a return to the rates of 
inflation of early 1987 that prompted the June macroecomomic plan. January 
1988 inflation was expected to be about 16 percent, moderated by 
Christmas-season sales and discounts. 


Concessions on increases in government salaries and prices caused federal 
spending to grow above forecasts, increasing the government deficit. 
Bresser's answer -- new taxes in 1988, public sector price increases, and 
privatization of state industries-- was rejected by the President, leading 
to Bresser's resignation and perhaps signalling the Brazilian Government's 
unwillingness to take strong measures curbing the budget deficit. Many 
speculate that another wage and price freeze is in the works. Pessimism 
abounds that the government will be able to curb spending, particularly in 
what could be an election year. Forecasts generally are for continued 
inflationary pressures, low demand, and labor pressures for salary 
adjustments. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Monetary policy has been looser than planned, under the Macroeconomic Plan. 
Higher-than-expected public sector deficits and large trade surpluses (which 
generate hard currencies that must be exchanged at the Central Bank for 
cruzados) have also acted to increase the money supply. Interest rates have 
been maintained at high real rates, causing a sharp reduction in credit 
operations and contributing to the overall slowing in domestic demand. 


EXCHANGE RATE POLICY 


With the end of the Cruzado Plan (during which the cruzado was held steady 
against the dollar), Brazil resumed pegging the cruzado to the U.S. dollar, 
using daily minidevaluations to devalue the cruzado in line with domestic 
inflation (IPC index). In addition, there were "midi" devaluations in May 
and June 1987 of 7.5 and 9.5 percent, respectively, to encourage an 
expansion of exports. The cruzado declined by 332 percent in the first 11 
months of the year, compared to an official inflation rate of 308 percent. 
Still, by November 1987, many exporters were complaining that the cruzado 
was overvalued and another "midi" needed. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Central Bank estimates the 1987 Brazilian current account deficit at 
about $2 billion, compared to $4 billion in 1986. The trade surplus will be 
almost $11 billion for 1987, compared to an $8.3 billion surplus for 1986, 
Brazil's July foreign exchange reserves were $3.8 billion, only $400 million 
more than at the end of February, when the debt moratorium was announced. 





EXTERNAL DEBT 


On November 6, 1987, Brazil and its bank advisory committee reached 
agreement on a mechanism to pay 1987 interest arrears since Brazil's 
February 20, 1987 announcement of a moratorium on interest payments on its 
medium- and long-term debt to commercial banks. Under this arrangement, 
Brazil will use $1.5 billion of its own money, together with $3 billion in 
short-term financing from the banks, to pay 1987 interest payments. Brazil 
has resumed negotiations on a multiyear debt restructuring scheduled to be 
completed by June 1988. 


FISCAL POLICY 


As part of the Macroeconomic Plan announced in July, the Brazilian 
Government set as a goal reducing the operational public sector deficit from 
an expected 6.2 percent of GDP in 1986 to 3.5 percent in 1987. The 
government, however, has not cut spending, nor have public sector tariffs 
been raised as expected. In addition, during the latter part of 1987, wage 
settlements in both the private and public sector were higher than expected 
or recommended by the Finance Minister. The Brazilian Government recently 
revised its target deficit to 4.9 percent of GDP, but the deficit wil] 
actually be over 6 percent of GDP. It also revised its 1988 deficit target 
from 2 percent to 4 percent of GDP. Reaching even that target will prove 
very difficult. The rejected economic package, which led to the resignation 
of Finance Minister Bresser, included tax increases, public sector price and 
tariff increases above the inflation rate, reductions in subsidies and 
fiscal incentives, tighter control over state enterprises and the closing or 
privatization of some parastatal firms. Instead, income and other taxes 
will be raised slightly, but cutting spending still does not appear to be on 
the government's agenda. 


ENERGY 


The continued conversion of Brazil's auto fleet to alcohol fuel contributed 
to a 19 percent increase in fuel alcohol consumption during the first half 
of 1987. The alcohol program has greatly reduced Brazil's dependence on 
imported petroleum. Although investments by Petrobras in petroleum and 
natural gas exploration and production have been cut back, Petrobras will 
continue an aggressive investment program totalling over $2 billion per 
year. Most of Petrobras’ exploration will be in record-setting water 
depths. Electricity rationing in the Northeast has been reduced, but is 
still a serious restraint on industrial output, and rationing in the 
industrial Southeast is a possibility if rainfall is insufficient to 
maintain full reservoirs at the hydroelectric plants. Future economic 
growth will require continued investment in electricity production, 
transmission, and distribution (through the increased use of electricity 
grids). The World Bank is committed to providing funds for the electricity 
sector if producers are allowed to earn a 10 percent rate of return. 

Angra I, Brazil's only nuclear power plant, is again shut down and i's 
expected to remain "down" for at least a year, due to a breakdown of the 
electrical generating system at the plant. 





MINERALS 


Iron Ore: Brazil, the world's largest iron ore exporter, exported about 65 
million metric tons (MMT) of ore during the first 7 months of 1987 
(comparable to the 1986 figure). Total 1987 exports should remain at about 
the 1986 level of 98 MMT. 


Tin: Production in 1987 should remain at about the same 25,000 ton level it 
reached in the 2 previous years, a level that will probably remain constant 
unless world tin prices rise substantially. 


Aluminum/Bauxite: Total export earnings in 1986 from sales of aluminum were 
about $475 million, of which $180 million was exported to the United States. 


Strategic Minerals: Brazil exports chromium, manganese, and niobium (of 
which Brazil has most of the world's reserves) in quantity. Although 
chromium and niobium exports have been relatively low, Brazil has the 
capacity to produce substantially more if demand increases. Exports of 
manganese (825,000 tons in 1986) could also be increased if prices rise or a 
global short supply situation arises. The titanium found in Brazil is not 
metal grade, but may be used as a source of titanium dioxide for coatings 
within the next few years. Tantalum deposits in the Amazon are now being 
developed, and in the future, zirconium from Amazon basin reserves may also 
be mined. 


AGRICULTURE 


Production: Brazil had a record grain and oilseed crop in 1986/87 of nearly 
65 million metric tons. Record corn, rice, and wheat crops raised 
government stocks, helped keep food prices lower, and reduced the need for 
imports. The outlook for the 1988 crop is clouded by the uncertainties of 
the Brazilian economy. According to the latest crop survey, producers are 
shifting from corn and rice to soybeans and cotton as the two latter crops 
have better relative prices. The Brazilian Government has recently changed 
agricultural policy to allow the indexation of the minimum support prices as 
a means of protecting producers from inflation. It has also established new 
rules for the marketing of certain commodities (corn, rice, and dry beans): 
acquiring the commodities at the minimum prices and selling stocks whenever 
market prices attain a certain set percentage above the minimum prices. 
Still, the Brazilian Government may again become Brazil's largest purchaser 
of these commodities. 


Trade: Brazil is expected to show improved export earnings from 
agricultural commodities during 1987, mainly due to soybean and orange juice 
exports. Brazil's food imports, which reached $1.6 billion in 1986, will 
likely show a dramatic reducion during 1987, due to a decline in demand (a 
result of lower real income) and stricter import controls. U.S. wheat and 
corn exports will be affected. The outlook for agricultural exports in 1988 
is clouded by the uncertainties of the Brazilian economy, depressed 
commodity prices worldwide, the state of U.S.-Brazil commercial relations, 
and the relative prices of U.S. agricultural goods in the world market. 





INDUSTRY 


Brazilian industrial output increased by 8 percent in the first half of 1987, 
compared to the first half of 1986. Growth was highest in the manufacturing 
and nondurable goods sectors, but output in the consumer durables and mineral 
extraction sectors actually fell. The table below shows growth in various 
sectors during the first 6 months of 1987, compared with growth in the same 
period in 1986, together with the 1986 growth rates: 
Jan.-June 1987 1986 

Mineral extraction -2.7% 3.6% 

Manufacturing 8.5% 11.3% 

Capital goods 5.9% 21.6% 

Intermediate goods 7.7% 8.4% 

Consumer durables -2.5% 20.3% 

Consumables 8.5% 8.9% 


Although the overall growth rate was positive, some very important industries 
had a drop in output. Motor vehicle production, for example, fell 13 percent, 
and transport equipment output dropped 10 percent. However, the first semester 
growth rate hides a declining trend: the industrial growth rate declined 
dramatically from 11 percent in the first quarter to only 5.2 percent in the 
second quarter (compared to the same period in 1986). Industrial output in 
June 1987 rose only 2 percent (over June 1986). Preliminary third quarter 
figures indicate that this deceleration is continuing, and that industrial 
output in the second half of 1987 may even decline overall. This trend is the 
result of several factors, including high financial costs and low levels of 
consumption and investment. The National Confederation of Industry (CNI), a 
leading industry association, predicts 3 percent industrial growth in 1987, 
with increased exports compensating for declining domestic sales. 


Motor Vehicles: The motor vehicle industry began 1987 with plans to produce a 
record 1.2 million units, but the collapse of the domestic market led to a 
rapid reappraisal. Domestic sales plummeted almost 40 percent from 1986 . 
levels in the first 7 months of 1987 to 329,246 units. An 80 percent increase 
in exports eased the pain of this drop, but total vehicle production in the 
first 7 months of the year was still only 540,063 units (down 17.1 percent). 
The industry was forced to lay off 12,500 workers. The Brazilian Government's 
reduction of the industrial products excise tax (IPI) on vehicles, elimination 
of the 30 percent compulsory loan on all new car sales, and an extension to 
24-month financing for car buyers is likely to stimulate consumer demand in 
1988. Despite these concessions by the government, the motor vehicle industry 
argues that it is still being forced to sell below cost, and that production 
for the domestic market is unlikely to increase without authorization for real 
price hikes. 


Steel: Weak demand-in the motor vehicle and civil construction industries caused 
domestic sales to drop in 1987. Exports, which the industry had expected to 
grow by 21 percent, instead fell] 46.1 percent in value during the first semester. 
Production Jan.-Nov. 1987 Percentage Change 
Crude Steel 20.2 MMT 4.5% 
Rolled Products 14.1 MMT -1.0% 
Flat Rolled Products 8.2 MMT 0.3% 
Non-flat Rolled Products 5.9 MMT -2.7% 
{[January-November 1987 compared to the same period in 1986, preliminary figures. ] 
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Specialty steel imports, on the other hand, increased 99.1 percent in value 
in the first half of 1987, from a low base. The president of Siderbras (the 
group of state-owned steel mills) estimates that the system will run a $800 
million loss in 1987 because government-set prices did not cover the 
companies' costs. Despite those losses, the Brazilian Government stil] 
places the construction of a steel mill in Maranhao state at the top of its 
list of steel priorities. In the recently announced second national steel 
plan, which includes projections through the year 2,000, the Brazilian 
Government expects production capacity to reach 50 MMT by the end of the 
century, of which 20 percent would be exported. The plan estimates total 
investment in expanded capacity will cost about $10 billion, financed by the 
National Development Fund (FND), the National Development Bank, and by the 
private sector. 


Capital Goods: The capital goods industry grew 5.9 percent in the first 
half of 1987, compared to the first half of 1986. The sector's best 
performers were manufacturers of machinery for the plastics, pulp and paper, 
printing, and textile industries and the machine tools industry. Less 
successful were producers of heavy equipment used by the electrical, 
agricultural, and steel industries. Because of the decline in domestic 
demand, the capital goods sector is currently operating at only 50 percent 
of capacity, down from 80 percent in 1986. In addition, the industry is 
suffering from the failure of state-owned enterprises to pay approximately 
$500 million owed for delivered products, in addition to another $500 
million owed for goods ordered but not yet delivered, due to a disagreement 
over inflation adjustments. Industry representatives have warned that the 
failure of the state firms to pay these debts threatens to bankrupt many 
firms. 


Textiles: Despite the state of the Brazilian economy, Brazilian textile 
production increased by 6.3 percent in the first half of 1987. Although 
domestic demand has declined, exports grew by 2 percent in the first 
semester and began to accelerate in July. Industry sources expect exports 
to increase by 14 percent to $1 billion for 1987 as a whole. The growth in 
textile output was made possible by the industry's decision last year to 
increase capacity and to replace obsolete equipment. Still, more investment 
is needed to modernize the industry, which hopes to import automated 
equipment because of the lagging technology of Brazilian textile equipment. 


Footwear: Since the enactment of the Cruzado Plan in February 1986, the 
footwear industry has suffered numerous ups and downs, but now appears to 
have returned to normal. Output growth fell considerabiy in 1987 with the 
collapse of the Cruzado Plan, but footwear exports are performing well, 
thanks to a more realistic exchange rate policy adopted by the Brazilian 
Government. The United States buys more than 85 percent of Brazil's total 
footwear exports, and Brazilian producers are now making a major effort to 
enter and dominate the U.S. market for $25-a-pair shoes. U.S. producers 
reportedly cannot compete at that price, and the Spanish and Italian 
exporters that have supplied that market are increasingly noncompetitive due 
—— costs and the appreciation of their currencies with respect to 
the dollar. 
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Shipbuilding: The Brazilian shipbuilding industry, one of the world's 
largest, continued to face serious difficulties during the first half of 
1987. Many shipyards worldwide have few or no orders, and the industry as a 
whole is operating at less than half of capacity. At home, commercial 
demand is low and did not surpass eight vessels in 1987. Structural 
problems will make a recovery difficult. Furthermore, Brazilian 
shipbuilders are not competitive internationally as a result of government 
policies during the 1970s which raised production costs to uncompetitive 
levels and left a heavy debt burden. 


Pulp and Paper: Pulp and paper production in the first half of 1987 
totalled 4 MMT, up 2.6 percent. Domestic sales accounted for 82.5 percent 
of total output and grew 6.5 percent, spurred by high demand for printing 
paper, packaging products, and paper towels. Exports remained at the 1986 
levels. The Brazilian Government has announced a $6 billion long-term 
investment in the pulp and paper sector to increase production of pulp from 
2.4 MMT to 6.6 MMT, and raise paper production from 4 MMT to 8.4 MMT, by 
1995. The resources will come from the private sector as well as the 
government. Of the total package, $1.4 billion will be invested by Aracruz 
Cellulose S.A. to increase production to 1 MMT, 70 percent of which will be 
exported. 


Civil Construction: The civil construction industry, Brazil's largest 
employer of unskilled and semiskilled labor, has been seriously affected by 
Brazil's current economic difficulties. The sector has been hit hard by the 
sharp cutback in public sector capital investments, by the lack of liquidity 
in the federal housing financing system, and by a sharp drop in housing 


demand due to the contraction in real wages. The upper end of the housing 
market is being served -- almost all of the new apartment starts in Sao 
Paulo in 1987 were upper-income housing. Moderate-priced housing starts 
have lagged far behind real housing needs. In an effort to help low income 
consumers, the Brazilian Government has announced a plan to build low-cost 
dwellings for an estimated 4.5 million families who live on the outskirts of 
eight of Brazil's largest cities. The plan, if implemented, will include 
700,000 homes to be built by members of the local communities using 
materials paid for by the government. 


Tourism: Embratur, the federal tourism authority, estimates current tourism 
receipts at about $2 billion. For 1986, the Brazilian Government estimates 
that over 1.9 million tourists came to Brazil, 11 percent from the United 
States. During the first 7 months of 1987, over 151,000 tourists came from 
the United States (over 13 percent of the total). The United States ranked 
second behind Argentina in the number of tourists coming to Brazil. The 
United States has been a favorite destination for Brazilian tourists: over 
290,000 went to the United States in 1986, while almost 164,000 Brazilian 
tourists travelled to the United States in the first 7 months of 1987. 


Services: Banks returned to high profitability in 1987 due to higher 
interest rates, layoffs, and to the shutdown of unprofitable branches. 
The Central Bank has announced regulations which would allow foreign 
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investors to participate in the Brazilian stock market through investment in a 
"Brazil Fund," but volatility in the international stock markets and 
bureaucratic delays here have delayed the fund's establishment. The financial 
sector continues to be protected, and the participation of foreign capital 
remains strictly controlled. Brazilian engineering and construction firms 
have obtained contracts in the Middle East and Africa; at home, these firms 
are awaiting a $100 million World Bank loan for overhaul of the Sao Paulo 
state railway system. Due to a recent change in Brazilian law, foreign firms 
can compete for public-sector contracts financed by the World Bank and the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


LABOR 


The dramatic re-ignition of inflation during the last 2 months of 1986 led to 
partially successful nationwide strikes, stimulated by the sharp drop in 
workers' real wage levels. Strike activity continued unabated during 1987. 
With the return of inflation and recession, strikes by low-income workers 
(unable to cope with accelerating inflation) to win wage concessions have 
become increasingly common. On the other land, it appears that the relatively 
better-paid workers in the industrial sector are concerned about losing their 
jobs and are being cautious, settling for low (or no) real wage increases. 
Aside from a strike at Autolatina (the Ford-Volkswagen joint venture), 
Brazil's largest automaker, labor-management relations at major private sector 
firms have been stable. But in the low-paid public sector, strikes by 
hundreds of thousands of state, municipal, and federal workers have taken 
place or appear imminent. Although official unemployment rates appear low 
(3.96 percent in October 1987), only six of Brazil's largest metropolitan 
areas were surveyed. Furthermore, undercounting and non-inclusion of 
underemployed or "discouraged" workers may have resulted in understating 
unemployment. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S.A.: INVESTMENT POLICY 


Direct investment in Brazil may be in the form of currency or capital goods, 
and must be registered with the Central Bank within 30 days of entering Brazil 
and channeled through a locally constituted firm qualified to do business 
here. The transfer of know how, technical assistance, and the licensing of 
patents are regulated, and fees and remittances are governed by Brazilian 

law. Substances, materials, or products obtainable by chemical processes, and 
medicines and nutritive or chemical-pharmaceutical substances are not 
patentable. The “market reserve" policy in the informatics industry largely 
excludes foreign firms from the local manufacture, marketing, and sales of 
most computer hardware and software. These same informatics restrictions 
limit the ability of foreign firms to modernize facilities and upgrade product 
lines, especially when the facility or product incorporates digital technology. 
On the other hand, software is now protected by copyright. Preliminary 
versions of the new constitution contain provisions discriminating against 
foreign capital and extending limitations on foreign participation in certain 
sectors of the economy, including health care delivery, air freight 
forwarding, and petroleum product distribution. Other draft provisions would 
increase labor costs. Emerging government industrial policies in the fine 
chemicals, biotechnology, and special materials (ceramics, polymers, and 
composites) industries may also limit opportunities for foreign investment. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S.A.: IMPORT POLICY 


Brazil restricts imports through a prior licencing process administered by 
CACEX, the Foreign Trade Department of the Bank of Brazil. Only an importer 
registered with CACEX may apply for an import license. Licenses are not now 
available, except in very special circumstances, for some 2,000, 8-digit 
tariff items (mostly consumer goods) that make up the CACEX prohibited imports 
list. Other categories are reviewed on a case-by-case basis according to the 
"Law of Similars." In applying the various import regulations that make up 
the "Law of Similars," CACEX severely restricts the importation of types of 
products similar to those already made in Brazil. Inputs needed by Brazil's 
export industries, on the other hand, receive high priority in the licensing 
process. CACEX operates with considerable latitude in adjusting the relative 
restrictiveness of the import system to such factors as the current 
availability of foreign exchange. Further information on Brazil's import 
system is contained in Marketing in Brazil (OBR 85-07), available from 
Publications Distribution, U.S. Department of Commerce (tel: 202-377-5494). 
Other sources of information on Brazil are identified in the Information 
Checklist & Bibliography available from the Department's Brazil Desk (tel: 
202-377-3871). 


Opportunities for U.S. suppliers exist in specific product categories within 
the following broader areas identified by the U.S. Foreign Commercial Service 
(FCS): process control instrumentation, analytical and scientific instruments, 
medical instruments and equipment, aviation industry equipment, machine tools 
and metalworking equipment, textile machinery, educational and training 
services, electronic components, electronics production and test equipment, 
computer-related equipment and software, telecommunications equipment, 


electric power generation and distribution equipment, mining machinery and 
equipment, and oil and gas field equipment. Although irrigation equipment is 
largely available in Brazil, an opportunity could open for U.S. exporters of 
irrigation equipment if the massive Northeast irrigation project materializes. 


For information on market research and U.S. Government export services in 
general, contact an international trade specialist at your local district 
office of the Commerce Department's International Trade Administration (ITA). 
A new ITA program available for Brazil is the Comparison Shoppina Survey, 
which can be tailored to the research needs of an individual U.S. exporter. 


The FCS sponsors exhibitions and other promotional events for U.S. firms 
interested in the Brazilian market. Events planned for 1988 include a 
full-scale exhibition of U.S. electronic components and product testing 
equipment (May); a seminar/mission on telecommunications (April); a large 
"matchmaker" mission to find Brazilian agents, distributors, and joint-venture 
partners (November); and catalog exhibitions to promote U.S. textile equipment 
(March), health care equipment (September), and consumer goods for the Manaus 
Free Zone (March). Information on these and other events may be obtained 
from: Director, United States Trade Center, Foreign Commercial Service, 
American Consulate General Sao Paulo, APO Miami 34030-0002; tel.: (55)(61) 
853-2011; or contact your nearest ITA district office. 
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